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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 
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THE  BROYW  CREEK  WATERSHED  is  published  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
Staff  at  Wadesboro,  Horth  Carolina  .as  a part  of  the  program  to  conserve  the 
soil,  demonstrate  the  use  of  erosion  control  ¥v'ork  to  farmers  as  a part  of 
their  farming  methods,  show  the  benefits,  both  present  and  future,  of  a co- 
ordinated soil  saving  program,  and  maintain  a spirit  of  good  fellowship  with 
the  citizens  of  the  community  while  endeavoring  to  serve. 

J.  ’H.  Stallings,  J.  E.  Michael, 

State  Coordinator.  Project  Manager. 


1935  is  gone  and  wo  greet  the  Hew  Year  in  its  youth  - and,  as  is  common 
to  youth,  it  suggests  a restlessness  for  action,  straining  in  its  youthful 
vigor  to  do  things.  So  may  we  catch  this  spirit  for  the  more  noble  actions, 
resolving  that  they  mil  bo  directed  to  the  betterment  of  those  conditions 
that  affect  the  genero.l  well-being  of  all.  Such  is  the  resolve  of  this 
office.  Wo,  too,  are  young  as  an  organization,  but  the  problems  confronting 
us  are  as  old  e.s  civilization,  and  the  tasks  involved  are  a challenge  to 
the  best  ¥\rithin  us. 

The  functions  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  are  mainly  educational, 
and  nothing  vrorthwhile  vdll  bo  accomplished  towards  its  aims  unless  the 
people  as  a whole  are  committed  to  the  purposes  rn.d  methods  of  proper  land 
use  and  soil  preservation.  This  is  one  of  the  major  tasks  mth  ?\rhich  the 
present  generation  is  confronted.  And  Indeed  THIS  IS  THE  GEHERATIOH  to 
which  this  task  is  committed.  Soil  depletion  in  America  had  not  reached 
the  crisis  period  a generation  ago,  for  then  there  was  still  plenty?'  of  new 
lands  to  bo  had.  Should  the  present  trend  of  land  exploitation  be  contin- 
ued another  40  years,  land  conditions  in  a large  portion  of  our  country  would 
be  beyond  man's  efforts  to  repair. 

So  it  is.  ¥¥1111  the  knovfledge  of  the  importance  and  the  urgency  of  the 
task  before  us,  that  t/o,  vrorkers  of  the  Soil  Conserva.tion  Service,  invite 
the  counsel  and  cooperation  of  everyone  as  co-la,borers , that  1936  will  be 
a year  of  achievements  of  vdiich  everyone  will  bo  glad  to  have  ha.d  a part. 


The  Anson  County  Soil  Conservation  program  is  making  good  progress. 

The  county  progrren  ivhich  got  under  way  during  September  is  being  vyell 
received  by  the  farmers  of  /jison  County. 

The  E.  C.  W.  Camp  is  devoting  the  major  part  of  its  time  to  iTork  in 
the  county  area  in  cooperation  v\rith  the  farm  oivners  who  'are  adopting  erosion 
control  practice  on  their  farms. 

Agreements  .have  been  made  with  18  land  ovners,  comprising  5,403  acres. 

82  miles  of  terraces  have  been  built  on  680  acres  at  a cost  of  about  f^2.00 
per  o.cre.  Strip  cropping  plans  ho.ve  been  made  for  344  acres,  also  102,788 
square  yards  of  terrace  outlets  have  been  seeded  or  sodded.  24,398  lineal 
feet  or  more  than  4-|-  miles  of  terrace  outlet  channels  have  been  constructed. 
All  of  the  above  work,  except  terrace  construction,  has  been  done  by  the 
E.  C.  W.  Camp. 

Any  farmer  who  is  interested  in  the  soil  saving  program  for  his  farm 
should  communicate  with  J.  W.  Cameron,  County  Agent, 


AQROUOm  DEPAETMEI'IT 


We  are  glad  to  find  the  farmers  in  the  Brown  Creek  Area  prac- 
ti(Hng  contour  cultivation  as  far  as  row  crops  are  concerned. 

This  practice  greatly  reduces  the  hazards  of  soil  erosion  and  it 
shows  a great  spirit  of  cooperation  among  the  farraers  and  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  As  the  row  or  cultivated  crops  oc- 
cupy approximately  78/{  of  the  open  land  in  the  area,  this  prac- 
tice is  a valuable  asset  to  the  farmers,  but  lot  us  .endeavor  to 
make  contour  tillage  100^  in  the  area. 

Observation  ho.s  shovm.  us  that  conto\ir  plowing,  harrowing  and 
drilling  are  just  as  important  in  erosion  control  as  contour 
planting  and  cultivation  of  the  row  crops  . If  we  take  care  of  the 
Ifttle  things  the  great  ones  are  less  likely  to  appear.  So  be- 
gin by  ploY\ring  your  fields  on  the  contour,  then  harrow  on  the  con- 
tour and  then  drill  your  grain  on  the  contour. 

Each  little  furrow  made  by  plow,  harrow  or  drill  acts  as-  a 
channel  to  carry  water  w'hcn  not  on  the  contour.  As  the  water 
follows  the  channels  it  carries  soil  with  it  and  in  a short  time 
we  find  that  gully  and  sheet  erosion  is  the  result  of  this  prac- 
tice, Not  only  is  soil  loss  the  only  bad  effect,  but  it  leads 
the  water  off  the  field  instead  of  conserving  it  for  the  crop 
during  drought.  This  ivater  that  should  and  would  be  hold  on  the 
field  if  contoxar  tillage  ?j-as  practiced  goes  along  with  the  soil 
and  increases  the  flood  hazard  in  the  valleys  belovf. 

La.st  but  not  least  contour  tillage  enables  one  to  Yfork  on 
a level  and  this  takes  loss  draft  to  pull  the  load.  ?rncn  live- 
stock are  used  this  is  the  humane  method  of  tillage.  Yfiicn  power 
implements  arc  used  it  reduces  cost  of  oocrr.tion. 

Reduce  tho  menace  of  soil  erosion,  and  flood  by  contour  til- 
lage. Save  this  much  needed  water  for  tho  crops  in  time  of  drou- 
gth.  Reduce  operation  costs  by  working  on  the  level.  Give  your 
team  the  advantage  of  pulling  on  the  level,  Mo.ko  your  area  the 
best  area  by  tilling  100^  on  tlic  contour. 


In  the  past  the  Agronomy  Department  in  tho  Brovm  Creek  Area 
-has  emphasized  lespodeza  in  the  rotation.  Large  amounts  of  Ics- 
pedeza  soed,  mth  fertilizer  and  limo  have  boon  issued  to  the  Co- 
operators  and  the  result  has  boon  gratifying  as  there  has  been  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  lespodeza  acreage,  not  only  in  tho  area 
but  in  the  county. 

Now  wo  find  ourselves  confronted  with  another  problem  of 
getting  the  Cooperators  of  the  area  to  practice  strip-cropping 
universally  Y/horc  practical.  This  method  of  farming  will  allovf 
tho  farmer  to  operate  his  farm  norm.ally  and  at  tho  some  time  in- 
troduce a system  of  farming,  which  is  conceded  to  be  of  t.Lc 

greatest  single  items  in  erosion  control. 
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111  tho  puvSt  t}).c  Agronomy  Depart-nemt  in  the  Brovrn  Creek  Area  have 
mphasizod  lospodt-za  in  the;  rotation.  Large,  'mounts  of  lospedcza 
ood,  wltji.  fertilizer  and  limo  have  been  issued!  to  thq  Cccp-'.  r,‘:.tors . an 


This  Fall  and  Winter  the  Agronony  Departinent  has  worked  dil- 
igently, explaining  the  advantages  of  strip-eropping  to  the  Co- 
operators,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  area  we  have  found  them  favor- 
able to  this  sj/'stem  of  cropping. 

. Cotton  and  corn  occupy  a greater  part  of  the  land  in  the  area. 
The  dominant  rotation  is  corn  and  cotton  followed  by  small  grain  and 
lespedeza.  The  lespodeza  rom-ains  on  the  land  one  year  and  then  the 
rotation  is  repeated.  This  year  wo  hope  to  have  a large  percent 
of  the  Cooperators  strip-crop  these  lespedeza  fields  instead  of 
planting  the  entire  field  to  corn  or  cotton.  On  fields  that  already 
are  terraced  wo  v/ant  the  Cooperator  to  plovf  up  every  other  terrace 
interval  and  plant  corn  or  cotton.  This  leaves  everjr  other  terrace 
interval  in  lespedeza.  The  interval  vn.ll  bo  rotated  as  if  the  en- 
tire field  vms  in  corn  or  cotton.  The  following  year  the  some  prac- 
tice is  followed  on  the  other  lespedeza  interval.  This  always  leaves 
one  terrace  interval  in  lespedeza. 

On  fields  that  arc  to  be  terraced -but  have  not  been,  staking 
crows  will  be  available  to.  locate  contour  lines.  This  v.n.il  enable 
the  Cooperator  to  put  the  strips  on  the  contour. 

On  fields  that  are  too  steep  to  terrace  and  vdierc  the  Cooper- 
ator agrees  to  strip-crop  contour  linos  will  also  be  located  by 
the  staking  crews . 

At  present  there  is  a limited  amount  of  lespedeza  seed, ’ferti- 
lizer and  line  to  be  issued  to  the  farmers,  but  in  no  case  will 
these  items  be  issued  if  the  Cooperator  will  not  agree  to  strip- 
crop  whore  practical. 

It  is  hoped  and  sincerely  believed  that  tlie  farmers  in  the 
.area  will  cooperate  whole  heartodly  in  trying  to  ma.kc  his  fo.rm  a 
.better  farm  by  conserving  his  soil  a.nd  at  the  srime  tim.e  improving 
what  he  ha.s. 

Remember  that  seed,  fertilizer  and  lime  are  available  to  those 
practicing  strip-cropping  and  to  those  only. 

Patrick  H.  Duncan, 

Junior  Agronomist. 


SOILS  DEPARTMENT 

According  to  authorities  conducting  a school  for  land  appra- 
isers in  Oklahoma,  the  soil  and  the  do.grec  and  type  of  erosion  on 
the  individual  farm  are  usually- the  determing  price  factors  in  land 
■appraisal.  This  conclusion  is  based’ uoon  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
ductivity of  a farm  depends  aLmost  completely  upon  the  soil  typo 
and  the  erosion  conditions.  That  is'  Just  another  good  reason  why 
the  detail  soil  survey  of  the  Brown  Crock  Area  was  made. 

Much  has  been  said  regarding  the  fina.ncial  loss  to  farms 
caused  by  erosion.  An  economic  survey  conducted  in  Texas,  which 
reveals  in  a relative  way  the  cost  of  erosion,  should  bo  of  interest. 
Note  the  difference  in  the  net  returns  from  land  of  different 
erosion  classes  as  shovm  by  the-  following  table. 


Erosion 

Net 

Returns 

Net  returns  per  |100 
invested  in  machinery, 

Net  returns  per 
f.lOO  expended 

Class 

Per 

Acre 

Per  100 
Acre  Farra 

equipment  and  workstock 

for  labor  and 
operating  cost. 

1 

2 

' 3 

^8.03 

6.69 

3.83 

1803.00 

669.00 

,383.00 

1147.41 

102.92 

57.83 

^150.09 

132.10 

52.82 

Increase 

of  1 
over  3 

4.20 

420.00 

89.58 

97.27 

The  erosion  classes  correspond  roughly  ■'.vith  the  classes  as 
used  in  the  erosion  survey  here. 


I quote  these  figures  because  they  are  authentic  figures, 
depicting  not  only  the  conditions  in  Texas  but  also  our  ov/n.  They. 
shoviT  in  terras  of  dollars  and  cents  rvhat  the  cost  of  erosion  really 
is . 


It  soens  only  yesterday  that  ITiite  Storo  Tov/nship  was  one  of 
the  nost  prosperous  agricultural  centers  in  the  South,  its  cotton 
being  recognized  even  in  Liverpool,  England.  And  yet  today  the 
severity  of  erosion  in  this  coimaunity  is  not  exceeded  in  any  ex- 
tnnsive  area  anywhere  in  the  state.  As  a raatter  of  fact,  two  of 
the  principle  soils  of  tho  Broam  Crock  Area  arc  the  most  erosive  of 
North  Carolina’s  approximately  seven  hundred  typos. 


As  evidence,  which  can  be  scon  by  all,  let  mo  offer  the  nine 
or  ten  thousand  acros  of  bottom  land  in  the  vratershod,  made  comple- 
tely of  soil  washed  from  fields  above.  Those  bottoms  arc  still 
being  built  up  - and  at  the  expense  of  tho  cultivated  land  which 
immediately  reflects  itself  in  our  bank  accounts. 

This  season  of  the  year  presents'  many  opportunities  for  work 
tending  to  cut  erosion  damage  to  a minimum  during  the  rfintor  rains. 
xUi  unprotected  field  or  a small  gully  may  present  a real  problem 
next  Spring. 

Quoting  a much  used  phrase  - "lot  us  farm  in  such  a manner 
that  we,  as  land  oraiors,  can  hc<ar  it  rain  v/ith  a clear  conscience." 


0.  C.  Lorri-S, 
Assistant  Soil  Expert. 


"I  have  no  light  to  illurainato  the  pathv/ay  of  the  future  save 
that  which  falls  over  my  shoulder  from  tho  past." 


- - Patrick  Henry. 


If  one  of  the  above  methods  of  breaking  is  consistently  followed  it  may  be  the  means  of  no' 
only  maintaining  but  also  of  improving  the  terraces  each  time  the  land  is  plovred.  Such  practices 
will  make  the  field  a series  of  gentle  waves.  Always  bear  in  mind  the  maintono.nce  of  the  terrace 
vdien  any  tillage  operation  is  being  done. 
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.rt  listing  (here)  on  terrace  ridge  and  then  break  the  strip  between  ea.ch  two 
;ceeding  terraces  as  a separate  strip.  The  location  of  the  finishing  furrow  m.ay 
varied  by  listing  more  or  less  to  one  of  the  terraces  than  the  other. 


GULLY  EROSION 

Several  hundred  acres  of  land  in  the  Brovm  Creek  area  have 
.already  been  abandoned  as  a result  of  severe  gullying.  Our  prob- 
lem is  to  find  a way  to  prevent  this  destruction  of  our  most  val- 
uable asset.  To  solve  this  problem  v/e  fiist  must  knov;  how  gullies 
are  foimed  and  the  different  factors  causing  them. 

Gullies  are  formed  bjr  collection  of  the  run-off  water  into 
natural  draws  from  which  it  flows  at  such  velocity  as-  to  eat  away 
the  soil.  Large  amounts  of  water  attain  such  velocity  on  steep 
slopes  that  the  resistance  offered  by  soil  and  vegetable  matter  is 
overcome  and  as  a result  gullies  a,re  formed. 

The  agont  •'which  actually  does  the  destructive  work,  the  run- 
off viator  is  dependent  on  several  conditic.ns.  The  intensity  of 
rainfall,  the ■ porviousnoss  of  the  soil,  the  vegetative  cover,  the 
organic  ma.ttcr  in  the  soil.,  and  the  slope  of  the  land. 


PREVENTION  OF  GULIJES 

It  is  plain  that  gullies  must  be  prevented  by  control  of  run- 
off vfater.  This  may  bo  accomplished  by  terracing,  strip-cropping 
and  the  use  of  cover  crops.  Terracing  aims  to  catch  the  run-off 
water  and  ease  it  off  the  field  at  such  low  velocity  that  no  harm- 
ful erosion  occurs.  The  lArhole  system  of  terraces  in  a field,  pre- 
vents tho  collection  of  la.rgc  amounts  of  run-off  water.  However,  it  is 
very  important  that  terrace  outlets  be  located  vfhore  there  is  vege- 
tation or  some  ot'if'r  protection  against  gullies.  If  no  suitable 
outlets  arc  avomlablo,  artificial  ones  such  as  ditches  must  bo  con- 
structed. These  should  be  located  in  natural  draws. 

Strip-cropping  controls  the  run-o.ff  by  providing  vegetative 
cover  of  close  growdng  crops  that  retard  the  water  and  allovra  some 
■of  it  to  soak  in  before  it  can  cause  harmiful  erosion. 

Cover  crops  of  close  groTdng  crops  retard  the  run-off.  They 
provide  efficient  erosion  control,  iiaprove  the  soil,  and  furnish 
food  for  stock. 

GULLY  CONTROL 

Existing  acti.ve  gullies  must  bo  controlled  in  order  to  pre- 
vent them  from  causing  further  damage  such  as  eating  back  in  fields 
novi  in  cultivation,  undermining  buildings,  eating  into  road  banks. 


undomirLiiig  culverts,  depositiiig  silt  cn  ‘bottom  lend,  and  silting 
up  of  reservoirs  on.d  stream  channels.  Our  methods  of  controlling 
gullies  all  have  vegetation  as  their  ultimate  aim.  . In  this  area 
tcifiporary  check  dans  are  used  to  retrdn  silt  and  moisture  in  order 
that  vegetation  maj'’  to  established  in  the  gully.  This  vegetative 
grovdh  finally  replaces  the  structures;  therefore,  the  height  of 
structured  must  be  limited  to  that  ivhich  vegetation  can  hold  after 
the  structures  have  decayed. 

Several  different  types  of  dams  maj''  bo  used,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  gully,  amount  of  run-off  vfater  to  be  carried,  and 
material  available.  Structures  should  be  designed  so  as  to  utilize 
materials  available  on  the  farm.  Leg  sod  and  brush  da.is  arc  very 
effective  in  small  gullies  of  raoderatc  slope.  Bermuda  is  the  best 
sod  to  use  for  this  purpose  in  this  area.  - Cedar  and  pine  brush, 
when  staked  down  across  the  gully  ch.anncl , f orm  an  effective  check. 

A combination  of  brush  and  sod  may  bo  used.  The  brush  will  protect 
the  sod,  catch  silt,  and  retain  moisture  thereby  aiding  in  esta- 
blishing the  sod.  Lovr  or  pole  dai.is  are  sometimes  necessary  when  the 
gully  has  sufficient  drainage  area  aaid  slope,  to  justify  their  use. 

In  this  area  the  general  use  of  concrete  or  rock  masonry  daras 
for  gully  control  is  not  advisable  from  an  economical  standpoint. 
However,  where  the  dra.inagc  area  is  large  and  it  is  necessary  to 
establish  a porm.ancnt  wotenYay  their  use  may  be  justified. 

Gullies  allowed  to  go  uncontrcllcd  reduce  the  va.luc  of  farm 
land  and  destroy  the  productivity  of  the  soil.  Yfny  pay  taxes  on 
acres  of  gullied  lands  v/hen  the  gullies  can  bo  controlled  by  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  gully  control?  It  is  not  yet  too  late 
to  fight  the  destruction  vbr ought  by  gullie-’S . 


There  is  no  better  time  to  check  up  on  your  terraces  than  at 
present.  Sma.ll  broalcs  in  the  terraces  no.y  have  occurred  that  have 
not  been  mended.  These  require  only  a,  .small  amount  of  time  to  re- 
pair if  done  im.ndiatoly,  but  if  alloTfcd  to.  stand  sovera.l  more  rains, 
v/ill  require  much  more  labor.  - Check  the  breaks  now  v:hilo  they  are 
small.  There  may  be  some  weal  plotces  in  your  terrace  system  where 
the  tcrriYCOs  cross  draws  or  s]iall  gullies.  A few  drag  pans  of  earth 
will  do  those  places  a tremendous  amount  of  good  and  serve  to  pro- 
tect your  whole  terrace  . system.  .A  few  ho.urs  spent  novr  on  your 
terraces  v/ill  save  much  labor  l.atcr. 

Most  o.f  .the  terrace  outlets  at  present  are  in  good  sh'T'pe.  Help 
us  to  koep  them  in  good  condition  by  keeping  stock  from  trrjiiping 
on  them. end  forming  paths  that' later  may  cause  gullying.  Sod,  brush 
and  stakes  may’  be  e;sod  to  stop  washes.  The  sod  should  be  tamped  in 
place  to  keep  Y>rator  from  getting  under  it.  As  a rule  rrhere  brush 
is  used  it  is  best  to  strJco  it  down. 


W.  F.  Price, 

Jr.  Agri.  Engr. 


SOIL  conservation  planting  activities 

Forest  Tree  Planting 

The  forestry  branch  of  the  Sell 
Conservation  Service  mil  have  three 
large  crews  in  the  field  establishing 
forest  tree  plantations  on  the  farms, 
land,  that  according  to  farm  management 
plan  should  be- in  forest.  The  tree 
planting  program  began  six  weeks  ago 
and  mil  continue  through  the  mnter 
except  when  weather  is  below  freezing. 
The  forestry  planting . crews  will  plant 
about  10,000  tree  seedlings  every  day 
and  should  average  well  over  one-half 
million  for  the  season  or  by  April  1st., 


The  farmer  and  land-ov/ner  must 
help  to  make  this  program  a success  . 

When  the  planting  crew  arrives'  on  the  farm,  the  land-omer  or 
his  representative  should  go  with  the  crew  to  the  prospective  fields 
and  gullied  areas  that  should  be  planted.  The  planting  supervisor 
will  have  a complete  map  of  the  farm  and  detail  planting  plans  and 
maps  of  the  areas  for  the  tree  seedlings.  A copy  of  these  maps  and 
plans  are  available  to  all  land-owners  where  trees  are  planted.  It 
is  the  urgent  desire  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  representatives 
to  assist  the  farmer  with  his  land  utilization  problems.  The  plant- 
ing supervisor  will  demonstrate  how  to  utilize  all  waste  corners  and 
abandoned  fields  on  the  farmj  land  too  poor  to  produce  other  agri- 
cultural crops,  or  v^-hich,  from  the  standpoint  of  erosion,  overflow, 
or  other  causes  is  not  tillable.  This  type  of  land  without  excep- 
tion can  be  made  to  grow  a good  crop  of  trees  in  a remarkably  short 
time.  The  areas  set  aside  for  a forest  tree  plantation  will  be 
planted  to  trees  and  shrubs  best  suited  to  soil  type,  degree  of 
erosion,  and  <^ther  limiting  factors;  and  farmers'  timber  needs  yrlll 
also  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  farmer  must  help  in  furnish- 
ing mulch  and  materials  vdien  it  is  necessary  to  use  brush-matting, 
mulching,  and  check  dams  for  an  eccnomic  and  effective  lueans  of  con- 
trolling the  spread  of  large  gullies  and  vfashes  until  the  soil-bind- 
ing vegetation  is  well  established.  The  lack  of  vegetation  or 
complete  ground  co'';or  on  abandoned  land  not  only  causes  financial 
less  on  one  field  but  often  menaces  cultivated  fields  and  other 
prciuj^xty . The  exposed  un' reductive  soils  on  .gullied  areas  do  lo(^ 


^ \ 
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loss  on  one  field  but  often  menaces  cultivated  fields  and 
other  property.  The  exposed  unproductive  soils  on  gullied 
areas  do  look  hopeless,  but  certain  species,  certain  trees, 
shrubs  and  grasses  have  been  sucessfully  proven  effective,  in  . 
reclaiming  the  soils  and  producing  returns  of  wood  products. 
Nature  will  do  great  things  and  all  any  of  us  can. do  is  to 
assist  and  aid  by  lending  a,  helping,  hand'  to  Mother  Natuhe. 

The  young  tree  seedlings  planted  are  valuable  and  must  be 
protected  against  fire  and  grazing . Everybody  knows  that  tim- 
ber will  be  needed  in  the  future.;  therefore,  everyone  should 
be  interested  in  growing  trees  and  that  they  should  be  cared 
for  and  perpetuated  as  "our  best  friends".  The  younger  gen- 
eration should  look  upon  the  trees  as  a saving  bank  where  the 


interest  is  accumulative  and  the  investment  is  permanent. 

Farm  owners  of  the  future  should  see  and  watch  the  trees  planted. 
A forest  tree  plantation  will  add  interest  in  lives  of  child- 
ren and  prove  to  be  a very  material  asset  to  any  farm  on  com- 
munity. 

n ' 

THE  POLKTON  NUHSERY 

Many  questions  have  circulated  regarding  the  Polkton 
Nursery  and  its  connections  with  the  Brown  Creek  Project  Area. 

The  nursery  is  a separate  sub-prpject  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  administered  by  a separate  division  of  the  Ser- 
vice. It  is  one  of  the  seven  largo  Soil  Conservation  Service 
nurseries  that  will  supply  planting  stock  for  project  areas 
and  E.  C.  1Y.  Camps  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Virginia.  The  Brown  .-Crock  Project  Area  will  contribute  its  sup- 
port to  the  Polkton  Nurserj/"  and  in  return  the  nursery  wdll 
■'contribute  to  the  project  area.. 


/// 

//  ' / 


Tho  people  of  Anson  County  should  consider  themselves 
fortunate  to  have  a largo  government  nursery  developing 'on  both 
sides  of  tho  U.  S.  Highway  No.  74  leading  into  Polkton.  The 
nursery  is  still  in  its  infancy,  only  two  months  old,  hut 
plans  arc  already  underway 'to  raise  several  million  tree  and 
shrub  seedlings  for  tho  1936  - 1937  planting  season.  Every- 
one who  is  interested  is  wclcom.e  to  visit  tho  nursery  and  the 
pine  seed  extraction  operation  south  of  Polkton,  the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  All  Soil  Conservation  Sor-  . 
vice  representatives  will  be  glad  to  answer  ycur  questions 
and  explain  the  extraction  and  planting  activities. 

QUESTION  - HOW  DOES  WOOD  COMPARE  WITH  COAL  IN  FUEL 

VALUE? 

Weight  for  weight,  coal  is  the  superior  of  wood  as  fuel; 
but  in  this  region  whore  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  poorer 
timber  trees  that  should  bo  cut  to  make  r^om  for  more  thrifty 
young  trees,  it  is  oconcmical  to  use  wood  as  fuel.  Many  famil- 
ies are  obliged  to  look  for  a cheaper  form  of  fuel  than  coal.  ■ 
It  is  logical  to  turn  to  the  fuel  that  is  tho  natural  resource 
of  the  community.  With  the  large  quantities  of  excellent  fire 
wood  available,  tho  problem  becomes  one  of  getting  wood  cut  in 
time  to  season  properly  and  obtain  .the  full  value  of  tho  wood. 

An  individual  can  afford  to  pay  more  for  a cord  of  hickory 
or  oak,  which  is  equivalent  to  a ton  of  coal,  than  he  ,ca.n  afford 
to  pay  for  a cord  of  pine,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  ono- 
half  ton  of  coal.  Tabic  shows  tho  weight  of  our  important  tree 
species  por  cord  and  the  equivalent  fuel  value  in  tons  of  coal. 


h/EIC-HT  PER-  FUEL  VALUE  WEIGHT  PER  FUEL  VALUE 

SPECIES  CORD  SEASONED  IN  COAL  SPECIES  CORD  SEASONED  IN  COAL 


Hickory 

4500 

lbs. 

1 

Ton 

1/Vhitc  Elm 

3000 

lbs. 

2/3 

Ton 

White  Oak 

4300 

lbs. 

1 

Ten 

Honey  Locust 

3000 

lbs . 

2/3 

Ton 

Post  Oak 

4300 

lbs . 

1 

Ton 

Sycamore 

3000 

lbs . 

2/3 

Ton 

Scarlet  Oak 

4300 

lbs. 

1 

Ton 

Longlqaf  Pine 

3000 

lbs . 

3/3 

Ton 

Chestnut  0ak4200' 

lbs. 

, 1 

Ton 

Pitch  Pino 

3000 

lbs. 

2/3 

Ton 

Pin  Oak 

4200 

lbs. 

1 

Ton  . 

Shortloaf  Pino 

2500 

lbs . 

1/2 

Ton 

Beech 

4000 

lbs. 

7/8 

Ton 

Loblolly  Pino 

2500 

lbs . 

1/2 

Ton 

White  Ash 

3800. 

lbs. 

7/8 

Ton 

Scrub  Pine' 

2500 

lbs. 

1/2 

Ton 

Birch 

3800 

lbs . 

7/8 

Ton 

Willow 

2200 

lbs . . 

2/5 

Ton 

Maple 

3500 

lbs . 

3/4 

Ton 

Tulip  Poplar 

2200 

lbs . 

2/6 

Ton 

Black  Gum 

3500 

lbs . 

3/4 

Ton 

Cottonwood 

2200 

lbs . 

2/5 

Ton 

II I 
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Coi^OOP-  .Se/\SOf|r-0  is  EC^UIVAl-tNT  To  QMe  TOM  C>F  COAL. 


Those  figures  apply  tp  air  dried  weed  such  as  is  usually  referred 
to  as  thorwghly  seasoned.  , - 

TA/HAT  TO  USE  FOR  FUEL 

Most  of  oiir  woodlots  can  he  improved  rather  than  depleted  hy  the 
cutting  of  fuel  -wood.  Cur  ViFoodland  Improvement  Cutting  Demonstrations 
illustrate  the  proper  way  to  obtain  fuel  wood  and  encourage  rapid 
gro^rbh  of  the  desirable  tree.  1''/hcn  cutting  wood  the  follo\'/ing  points 
should  be  kept  in  mind, 

CUT  SAVE 


1. 

Crooked  trees 

■ 1. 

Straight  trees 

2. 

Short,  bushjr  croTmed  trees 

2. 

All  thrifty-cro'vvnod  trees 

3. 

Unsound  or  rotted  trees 

3. 

' Sound  trees'. 

4. 

Poor  timber  species 

'■  -4.. 

' Good  timber  species 

5. 

Suppressed- trees  whore  the 
stand  is  too  thick 

5. 

Enough  trees /to  form  a com- 
"nlote  st.and 

hCCLDLIFE  COMSSRVATIOU  DEPARTMEUT  ■ ■ 

Recently  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  officials  deemed  the 
Wildlife  Conservation  activities  sufficiently  ni.in\orous  and  important 
to  establish  a representative  of  the  Department  in  oacli.of  the 
various  projects  in  this  and  neighboring  states.  In  most  of  the  , 
projects  this  Department. 'has  been  properly  set  up  correlated  with 
agonomy,  ferestry,  agricultural  engineering  and  soils.  The  func- 
tion of  the  Wildlife  Departriient ’ as  stated  in  a memorandum  from 
Washington  is  "(l)  To  encourage  vd.ldlifo  in  goneralj  especially 
in  connection  with  hovolopmont  of  lands  taken  out  of  cultivation  in 
order  to  protect  them  from  erosion  with  due  regard  for  its  several 
values,  biologic  as  well  as  social;  and  (2)  to  develop  an  annual 
replaceable  increment  of  game,  fur  bearers,  and  game  fish  as  a means 
of  providing  supplemental  compensfe.tion  for  lands  taken  out  of  agri- 
cultiaral  production  in  correlation  with  methods  of  erosion  control." 

To  many,  not  immediately  connected  with,  or  interested  in  the 
erosion  control  movement,  the  exact  status  of  this  Department  as  a 
relation  to  the  program  as  a vvhole^  may  . not  . bo  . entirely- clear-.  HoVit-  ' 
ever,,  it- must  be  born  in  mind  that  while  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  is  primarily  concern(^d_ymth_  the,  problem- of-erosion  control',' 
it  is-  also  aimed  at  a program  of  proper  land  utilization.  . In  this 
respect,  i/vildlife  conservation  is  definitely  and  effectively  re- 
lated to  a program  of  soil  conservation'.  If  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  is  to  meet  its  obligations  and  fulfill^ its  duties  thoro- 
ughly, it  must  devote  attention  to  ivildlifc,  for  practically  every 
operation  in  a worthvj-ilc  erosion  control  program  affects  mid- 
life,  either  directly  or  indirectly.'  With  proper  direction  .and 
guidance  these  operations  may  be  made  beneficial  to-TTildlife  where 


as  vihere  it  is  lacking,  the  same  operations  may  prove  detrimental. 

The  plan  of  attack  on  the  problem  is  to  attract  birds  and  de- 
sirable species  of  gam'e  to  the  farms  of  the  area  by  providing  the 
proper  environment.  The  important  environmental  factors  are  food, 

’’  cover,  water,  winter  shelters,  roosting  places,  nesting  facilities 
and  some  protection  from  natural  enemies.  Possibly  of  utmost 
importance  at  present  is  the  establishment  of  an  abimdance  and 
availability  of  food  suitable  to  wildlife  development.  Along  this 
line  the  service  has  been  planting  many  kinds  of  berry-producing 
shrubs.  The  effectiveness  of  these  shrubs  which  produce  fleshy 
fruit  is  sho-wn  by  the  following  figures  compiled  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

There  are  thirty-nine  species  of  birds  that  are  knovm  to  eat 
hackberries,  fifty-trro  species  eat  mulberry,  eighteen  cat  sassafras, 
forty-six  eat  strawberry,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  eat  blackberry, 
seventy-four  eat  wild  cherry,  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  eat 
sumac,  forty-five  eat  holly,  eighty-six  eat  dogwood  berries,  sixty- 
seven  eat  blueberries  and  tvrenty-eight  cat  black  tha.ws . These 
shrubs  besides  supplementing  the  food  supply  for  birds  i\rill  eventu- 
ally furnish  excellent  cover. 

Another  phase  of  this  Department's  work  is  Fish  Pond  Develop- 
ment. A wildlife  conservation  program  in  the  Piedmont  region 
would  not  be  complete  rmthout  giving  some  consideration  to  fish 
ponds  and  their  development,  hliat  we  do  in  this  line  of  Yfcrk  will 
be  mostly  for  experimental  and  demonstrational  purposes.  The  plan 
is  to  have  about  ten  fish  ponds  developed  on  each  project  area.  The 
main  prerequisite  is  that  the  farmers  on  whose  land  this  work  is 
contempla.ted  be  good  cooperators  so  that  ’when  plans  have  been  made 
there  will  be  assurance  of  carrying  them  to  completion. 

For  inf orma-tion  pertaining  to  fish  pond  development  see  a 
representative  of  this  Department. 


John  W.  Hankins 
Assistant  Agricultura.1  Aide. 
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